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palms. She did not get up when she heard Gert and Terry
festively arrive next door. The uproarious home-coming of
these late workers somehow put a term to the day, made her
think of it as at last dead and done with, extinguished
whatever spark of expectation remained a-glimmer in her
heart.

She was not able to analyse or assess the emotions by
which she was desolated. She had been expecting Charles
Frome with no lover's fervour, and she would have been
puzzled to say why his not coming left her feeling so bereft.
It was her pride that was in the dust. She had seen him
stricken, and all her young generosity had been touched and
melted. Out of pity she had offered him all she had, and
now, for what reason she did not know, it was treated as
though it were nothing.

She went at last into the other room, sat on the couch
with her head back, and spent the night in uneasy slumber.
It was six o'clock when she woke. Already sunlight was
flooding upon the blind unopened eyes of the street. The
air smelt to her, as she stood timidly at her front door, clean
and sweet in that brief moment before the stain and soilure
of the day had breathed upon it. She took it down gladly
into her lungs, went in and breakfasted on tea and the
remains of the cake, and felt better. In the mornings one
always felt better. Impossible to believe that a shining
morning has an evil trick up its sleeve. Perhaps, thought
Elsie, there would be a letter explaining all. And surely
all could be explained. The full, romantic life (as she
naively conceived it) of a man like Charles Frprne must hold
each day a dozen contingencies, an endless shift of concerns,
of which she could know nothing. She was humbly willing
to accept any explanation, and surely an explanation would
come.

She was on her box again, in a livelier mood now, as the
postman went rat-tatting along the street. She started up as
he drew near, went even into the passage to catch the letter
as it should fall through the box, and felt a chill of fear when-
the hob-nailed footsteps clattered by on the pavement and
receded to extinction. Only then, she decided to go to bed.
She stayed there all day, eating nothing, sleeping fitfully,
and at six o'clock hope again came to her foolish heart. She
must be ready for Sir Charles. Something had detained him
last night; he had not had time to write; he would come